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| Francois, yet this fact made no difference in his | their stations; a missionary of high character 
| usual temper or deportment or family government. | talents, and unwearied piety, was appointed its 
- | His choice, though early, he considered one of | pastor, and Francois an unassuming but efficient 

| principle; and his wife though unequal to him in| elder. The old man had retired, and for some 
, THE SLAVE, mind, and incapable of fully sympathizing with | time a misunderstanding of some extent prevailed 

A few years since I was directed, in the mys- him in his moral and religious views, proved an ‘among the Christian negroes, between those who 
terious course of Providence, towards one of the! excellent mother, and devoted in her conjugal had imbibed many incidental prejudices with their 
West India Islands. Never having felt any pre-} duties. Perhaps this circumstance may, in part, ‘religion, and those who were prepared to take a 
possessions in favor of slavery, I was not prepar-} account for the chastened serenity noticed above. | stand in favor of more enlarged and correct views. 


NARRA T IVE. 


From the Sabboth School Instructer. 





ed to expect much satisfaction froma residence | 


His residence was a sample of neatness and 


' Francois was foremost in supporting the mission- 


there, nor could I distinctly see when that resi- | comfort throughout; forhis money was not hoarded | ary, since so well known for his labors, his worth, 


dence was likely toterminate. Determined, how- | 
ever, to avail myself of the opportunities in my | 
way of gaining information as to the manner aiid | 
pursuits of the country, I placed myself under ) 
the guidance of a gentleman of property, who had | 
very successfully managed his own estate in person. ! 
At the expiration of a year, I took charge of an | 
extensive sugar plantation, and began to direct the | 
complicated movements of the estate, including all } 
its operations in agriculture, manufacture and 
management. There I spent several years, and 
though my purpose now is not to narrate much 
that occurred, yet I cannot pass over a few inci- 
dents connected with the history of one of the 
slaves under my care. 

Francois was remarked for his intelligence and 
fidelity. He was one of a family, the various 
members of which had risen to places of confi- 
dence and trust, and no one more so than him- 
self. In his person, admirably proportioned, he 
was not only neat but elegant; there was a grace- 
fulness in his manners and movements peculiar, 





up, as Was common among negroes, for posterity, 
but was laid ovt with judgment, in providing com- 
forts for his family. The little cottage, compris- 
ing four rooms on one floor, was all convenience 
and simplicity. In most instances, his family 
gave him much comfort from their good principles 
and dutiful behavior towards all: Two instances, 
however, occasioned him severe affliction, and I 
had opportunity to witness something of the work- 
ings of his mind. A son of his wife by a former 
husband—a young negro of promising person 
and talents, turned out dissipated in his habits, 
and withstood every means made use of to reclaim 
and restore him to his family and to his owner’s 
service. Francois himself tried every thing that 
kindness and authority, persuasion and threaten- 
ing, together with faithful warning, could suggest, 
but all in vain, and, his example at last becoming 
pernicious to the young, he was transported from 
the Island and sold to another, as a criminal un- 
der sentence of court. 


A. favorite daughter, Clara, who had been 


\and his sufferings for the cause of Christ. The 
| cloud blew over, and the little church spread and 
| grew with primitive rapidity. I have more than 
| once partaken of the holy communion, in compa- 
ny with a dark throng of humble followers of the 
| Lamb, when Francois might be seen as one of the 
‘elders of the church carrying round the sacred 
| elements. 

| But the time drew on that I was to leave that 
| interesting valley, where I had spent years, in 
‘the course of which, I do not recollect a single 
| rebuke administered to the intelligent, the faithful, 
‘the pious Francois. Never, while I live, shall I 
| cease to remember the parting conversation. He 
earnestly entreated me to intercede for his free- 
‘dom, which he was willing and able to pur- 
chase. However inclined, from feelings, to such 
,a measure, I could not do it with any prospect 
‘of success, and urged upon him the reflection, 
that the continuance of the same fidelity would al- 
| ways ensure respect from all. He acquiesced 
‘mildly, but added, ‘I have been treated with 


and rarely attained even by those mixing early | brought up by her parent, with anxious care, | kindness, and with such treatment slavery would 
and long in polished society. His dress was at} married a servant who held a respectable stand- ;hot trouble me, but it will not be always so, and I 


all times becoming, and even when at work, there | 
was an easy attention to this particular almost | 
unknown in our land. I live in a town of re-) 
spectable size, and I have seen much of our own | 
and. of other countries, but seldom, indeed, have | 
I seen in any station, one who possessed an easy | 
and native dignity of deportment, so prepossessing | 
on first acquaintance. But there was a moral el- 
evation still more striking; he had excellent com- 
mon sense, a mind quick and well exercised, and 
it rose above the mass around him as the tall palm 
ofhis own land, rears its single head over the 
borders of waving and verdant fields of cane. 
Francois was respected by the whites for his 
honesty, quick intelligence, quict obedience, and 
for that purity of heart and uniform practice of 
Virtue, which silently condemned even his more 
enlightened superiors. I never shall forget his 
penetrating and commanding eye, accompanied, 
as it always was, by a smile peculiar to himself, 
playing over his handsome but jet countenance; 
asmile full of benignity and of mind. Though 
naturally lively, he seldom entered into the com- | 
mon talk of the slaves around him, and in his pre- 

sence (though not clothed with the commanding | 
authority of the whip) there was always a re- | 
spectful deference paid to him. He seemed not | 
unhappy, but there was something inexpressibly 
touching, I might almost say sublime, in the pen- 
sive cheerfulness which had become habitually in- 
corporated into his whole character. 

_ The highest trait, however, remains to be de- 
lineated. Francois was a man of piety, and for 
his advantages, one of exalted piety; he could 
tead, and the Bible was his delight.—His family 
devotions were regular, and he brought up his 
household tofear God. He had married early in 
life, one much older than himself, and though 
there were other females of character, much 








ee his own standing, any one of whom would 
ave rejoiced at the prospect of an alliance with 


ing, but occasionally yielded to- temptation in 
drink. 
not very troublesome to himself or others, and af- 


_ter many prayers and some forebodings, the father 


committed Clara to his care. I was present at 
the marriage service, which was performed at 
time of public worship, before a congregation of 
some 500 neatly dressed blacks, and the modesty 
and delicacy of the plainly attired, but pleasing 
young bride, gave a thrilling interest to the cere- 
mony. ‘Time, however, developed more fully the 
propensity to intemperence in the husband; this 
led to family interference, to domestic difficulties, 
and finally to separation, much to the sorrow of 
the father, who chiefly lamented the reproach 
thus brought upon the cause of religion, by an 
example so pernicious, when seen in the families 
of those who are ‘as a city set on a hill.’ , 

Francois continued in his employment as a 
mechanic, industrious and respected, and was also 
long employed in a station usually filled by whites, 
and which required capacity as well as shrewd 
and sterling honesty. Paving under his care the 
mogt tempting of property, thousands of dollars in 
value, he was uniformly exemplary in his trust. 
I felt that he had that within him which brought 
its own reward, and had no occasion to tempt him 
onward in his duty, by the indulgences and fa- 
vors usually claimed and granted to the more 
trustworthy; for this he neither sought or cared, 
and even cautiously avoided it. 

A little Baptist society had long been formed 
upon the plantation, and comprised members 
from the various properties around; it was under 
the care of a mulatto preacher, an old man of 
strong piety but wedded to prejudices, which in- 
sulated and ignorant as he was, could scarcely be 
avoided. Above the influence of these prejudices, 
however, Francois seemed to rise superior. The 
society was, in process of time, placed under the 


‘care of the Baptist mission, and became one of, 





The vice was rarely indulged; it was | 


‘ean never bear being treated as a brute.’ 
| I left, and I have sorrowful reason to think 
his predictions were too true; he must have suf- 
\fered cruelties and indignities, which a_ pious 
! submission alone could bear; and from the infor- 
mation I have received, these were enhanced by 
| his attachment to the cause of his Redeemer, and 
by the previous but well-merited confidence he 
|had experienced. He bore all, and bore it 
‘long, with a resignation becoming a martyr of the 
' first ages of Christianity. In about two years; 
after I had sailed from those long to be remem- 
| bered shores, a formidable insurrection broke out 
ainong the slaves of that part of the Island where 
| Francois resided. It was long threatened, but 
| from some fatal security, no measures were taken 
'to prevent it, and the valuable buildings of the 
| Whole surrounding country for miles were in 
| flames, before any important steps were taken to 
suppress it. All was now confusion and dread 
and terrific excitement. In a population of twen- 
ty blacks to one white, we may better conceive 
than describe the alarm that filled even the stout- 
est heart. Thousands of the negroes had retired 
from their work, and were secreted in the woods, 
part from premediated plan, and part from a con- 
fused terror, but singular to relate, amid a thou- 
sand opportunities for bloodshed, not a single 
white was destroyed. It so happened, that the 
Baptist followers were in no part of the Island 
more numerous, than in the very region where 
the rebellion occurred. The whole sect was at 
once indiscriminately charged as being the cause, 
and a chapel newly erected at a heavy expense, 
(a large part of which was defrayed by the ne- 
groes themselves) was burnt by a company of 
militia. Francois had not yet participated in the 
insurrection—but this stroke was too much for 
him; the whole country around in open opposi- 
| tion to the whites—his beloved chapel in flames— 
his missionary for some months absent from the 
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Island—his accumulated wrongs flashing upon his| years old, because his wife was dangerously ill, 


memory, 
bear, and he rushed into the ranks of the | 
gents. He could not be inferior in any thing he 
undertook, and now headed a party in an attack 
upon one of the temporary military posts. It was 
unsuccessful, but Francois was not taken or in- 
jured. Inthe course, however, of the dreadful 
affair, in which hundreds of the negroes suffered 
with their lives, he fell into the hands of the 
whites. I know not that he did more than act 
foremost inthe single attack mentioned. Sever- 
al considered as ring-leaders, were reserved for 
trial, while a general pardon was extended to the 
rest. Among the reserved was Francois, and after 
some delay, he was found guilty. Escorted by a 
company of soldiers, he was reconducted from 
the town to the estate where he was born, and 
where he had lived a humble, but an honorable 
and exemplary life. Here a place was prepar- 
ed for the mournful deed, over which I had a 
thousand times passed onward in my early and 
late duties; and here Francois—a negro whom I 
could truly call my friend, suffered the dreadful 
penalty of the law. Of the awful scene, I have 
no other particulars, but I doubt not a faith so full 
of good fruits, had its witness in death. For one 
such step, and under such circumstances, surely 
this disciple has not lost his immortal crown. 
How true isit, that through much tribulation we 
must enter into the kingdom of God. 
Slavery, thy victims are many! 





BENEVOLENCE. 
SOP HIA BERNARD, THE ORPHAN’S FRIEND. 
In the Ban de la Roche, which is a mountain- 
ous district in the north-east of France, there 
lived a very pious and laborious Protestant minis- 
ter, named Oberlin, who was regarded as a father 
by allthe people. By his example and his preach- 


ing, he had been the instrument, in God’s hands, of 


converting many souls to Christ, and his flock were 
remarkable for great sincerity and devotion. Their 
charity was equally conspicuous; and, following 
pastor Oberlin’s example, they were particularly 
kind to orphans. If any of my little readers have 
lost their father or mother, or both, it will be very in- 
teresting tothem to hear of such good people. When 
a poor father or mother died, leaving several chil- 
dren, it was quite common for some poor person 
to offer to take upon. himself the charge and care 
of the orphans; so that many households contain- 
ed one or more of these adopted children, and the 
adopting parents seldom thought of mentioning 
that they were not their own, and never made any 
difference between them and their own offspring. 

But besides fathers of families, many good 
young women used to take orphans under their 
protection; and I will tell you of the benevolence 
ef one of them as an example of the whole. 
Her name was Sophia Bernard. Although she 
depended for a living entirely on the labor of her 
own hands, she resolved early in life to devote 
herself entirely to the care of orphans; and she 
collected, first under her father’s roof, and when 
by his death she herself became an orphan, in a 
house which she took for herself, several father- 
less children. She was, like her pastor, a Luther- 
an; that is, a follower of the opinions of Luther, 
who opposed himself to the errors of the church of 
Rome. However, many of the children whom 
she took care of, were the children of Roman 
Catholics. She taught them to spin cotton, and 
thus they assisted her in earning a livelihood for 
her and themselves. 

Her benevolence was so great, that she did 
not content herself with the seven orphans of 
which her family already consisted. For at this 
time, she and her sister Madeline, who also lived 
with her, received a letter from a poor tailor, 
named Thomas, who lived in a neighboring Ro- 
man Catholic village, and was himself of that per- 
suasion, entreating them to take charge of his 
three little children, all of whom were under four 





were more than flesh and blood could|and he was quite unable to provide for them. 
insur-| Without a moment’s hesitation, being moved with 


pity, and trusting in God, the two sisters immedi- 
ately set out, although the evening was far ad- 
vanced, and they had dangerous woods to pass, 
with their baskets on their backs. At length, re- 
gardless of the fatigue and exertion, they reached 
the top of the mountain upon which poor Thom- 
as’s cottage stood. Softly approaching it, they 
peeped in at the window, and saw that the wretch- 
ed place was quite destitute of comfort. On en- 
tering, they found the three little ones in a for- 
lorn condition, weak and ill from bad nursing and 
want of proper food. In a little time they wrap- 
ped them up in flannel, packed them in the bas- 
kets at their backs, and trudged homeward with 
them. As their houses would not hold so large 
an addition to their family, Sophia hired a ser- 
vant girl and an additional room, where she fed, 
clothed, nourished, and educated them; so that 
they became strong, healthy, and industrious. 

On some neighbors afterwards asking the tailor 
how he, being a Roman Catholic, could allow his 
children to be brought up by Protestants, he re- 
plied, ‘‘O! if they. make such good Protestants 
of them as they are themselves, I shall thank them 
for it.” Well might he say so; for, besides pro- 
viding for their temporal wants, Sophia Bernard 
and her sister taught their youthful charge to be 
Christians. [ Youth’s Friend. 


THE LITTLE NEGRO BOY. 
Warm Sprineos, N.C. 1831. 8 o’clock, 


Five or ten minntes ago I came into my cham- 
ber under the following circumstances. I had 
directed some hot water to be sent to my room.— 
As I entered my chamber, I found alittle black 
boy, who had carried it, looking over my table. 
Not much pleased with his appearance, I said to 
him that I should not want any thing more, and 
that he need not wait. 


‘*T want to take the bowl after you are done,” 
he replied. 

Well, you may come up again presently. As 
he was leaving the room, I added, however if you 
wish to stay, you may. 

I sat down to my table and commenced prepar- 
ations to shave. 

‘**Can you snuff the candle for me,” I asked. 

** Well, little boy what is your name?” 

‘Daniel, Sir.” 

** How old are you, Daniel ?” 

**T don’t know, Sir.” 

I supposed him to be about twelve. 

** Does your papa and mama live here ?” 

** Hav’nt got any mammy sir, my mammy is 
dead, and papa is sold.” 

‘* When did your mama die ?” 

** About a year ago, sir.” 

‘* Where was your papa sold?” 

** To go off to New Orleans, sir.” 

** Did your papa want to go to New Orleans ?” 

** No sir,—though he told master he didn’t care 
a he went, if he only had I and sister with 

im.” 

‘* Then you have a sister—How old is she ?” 

‘* She is littlier than me.” 

** Well, should you like to go to New Or- 
leans ?” 

‘* No sir.” 

‘* What was the matter with your mother ?” 

** She had the liver complaint, sir.’ 

** Was she a Christian woman ?” 

*€ T don’t know, sir .”’ 

** Do you know what a Christian is ?” 

** Yes sir.” 

‘* What is a Christian ?” 

** A Christian is a-a-a--a Christian does not a—”’ 

** Well, you were going on right lexpect; what 





does a Christian do ?”’ 


‘He says his prayers every night and mor- 


ning and a-he—”’ 


** And what does not a Christian do ?” 


























‘* He does not curse, nor quarrel, nor—” 
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** Well that’s right, that’s all right so far—a, 
you think of any thing else ?” 

‘* Yes sir—he goes to Heaven.” 

‘* Does his body go to heaven when his body js 
buried in the ground ?” 

**T don’t know sir.” 

‘** Do you know whether it is his soul or his ho- 
dy that goes to heaven ?” 

‘* Yes sir, his soul.” 

‘* Who told you so much about these things ?” 

‘** A preacher who was here a while ago.” 

** Well Daniel, do you ever think about these 
things yourself ?”’ 

‘Yes sir.” 

‘* Should you like to be a Christian ?” 

** Yes sir.” 

** Do you say your prayers ?” 

‘* Yes sir, I used to say them; my mammy learn- 
ed me, but I have not said them so much since 
she died—I used to say them almost every night 
and morning.” 

** What prayer did you say ;” 

** Our Father who art in heaven.” 

**Can you say it now ?” 

‘*T don’t know, sir, I have not said it much 
lately.” 

** Let me hear you try.” 

He tried but was unable to go on. I repeated 
the whole to him, and asked him if that was what 
he used to say. He said it was one of them, | 
then asked him if he could say the other. He 
could not. He had not saidit so much. I then 
said to him I wished he would begin to say his 
prayers every night and morning; leave off doing 
every thing wicked and saying every thing wick- 
ed, and be a good boy, so that when he died, he 
might go to heaven and be happy there. ‘‘ Now if 
I should teach you the prayer, should you like to 
begin to say it again.” I was now so engaged, 
that I said nothing for a few minutes. He pretty 
soon broke the silence by saying, 

‘*T should wish to learn my prayers again.” 

I began to teach him the Lord’s prayer once 
more. I went over it once with him, and some 
one at the foot of the stairs called out, Daniel! 
Daniel ! 

Well, said I, they call you—you must take the 
bowl and go. He went. I may see him in the 
morning before I go, and I may never see him 
again. [Family Visiter. 








MORALITY. 








THE TWO SISTERS. 


Two sisters lived in the same village, were ten- 
derly instructed by the same kind mother, and 
went to the same school together ; but they were 
wholly unlike each other, in disposition and con- 
duct. The eldest was ugly in her looks, disa- 
greeable in her manners, averse to her books, and 
seemed to despise all that was good. The young- 
est was agreeable, in look and manner, always 
most happy when she could make others so.—She 
was beloved by teacher and scholar, and seldom 
gave her parents pain, by any misconduct. 

When these sisters were together, all looked 
upon them with astonishment. Such a difference 
in conduct and appearance, under the same in- 
struction, was seldom ever seen. But the most 
unyielding fault which the eldest possessed, was 
stealing. This propensity was manifest at 2 
very early age, and “‘ grew with her growth, and 
strengthened with her strength.”” Her younger 
sister, in the most affectionate manner, would 
entreat her to do better, telling her she would 
surely be put in prison, when old enough ; but at 
this her sister laughed, and sometimes was very 
angry. When the youngest sister was ten years 
old, she sickened and died, and a few days before 
her death, she called this wicked girl to her bed, 
and in the most affecting manner, warned her to 
alter the dreadful course she was pursuing. This 
seemed, for a few days, to soften her heart; but 
the younger sister had not been buried but a few 
weeks, when the elder one stole a quantity of 
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silks from a school companion, who was working 
a piece of embroidery. Her teacher was satisfi- 
ed she had them, though she positively declared 
to the contrary, and she led her to the window, 
and bade her look on her sister’s grave, which 
was a few yards from the school-house, and ask- 
ed her if she remembered the dying words of her 
sister? She said she did, and should always obey 
them—declared she had stolen nothing since her 
death, and never should again. The teacher sent 
for a magistrate; but before his arrival, she drew 
the silks from her bosom. ‘Thus this hardened 
girl proceeded, from bad to worse, till she was 
convicted and sent to prison. 

Children! this poor girl was disobedient to her 
parents, a liar, and a thief; and is now a disgrace 


to her friends and a torment to herself. 
[Youth’s Temperance Lecturer. 








LEARNING. 








MAKING MAPLE SUGAR. 


I suppose many of my little readers hardly 
know what maple sugar is, and very few of them 
have ever seen it made. - So I thought I would 
tell them something about it. For when I was 
a little boy, and went to school, ina ‘“‘ log school 
house,”’ I used to help make it. 

Our common sugar, you know, is made from 
the juice of sugar cane, which looks much like a 
corn stalk, and grows inthe West Indies, and 
other hot climates. 

But maple sugar is made from the sap of the 
rock maple tree, which grows in some parts of 
the northern states, in great plenty, especially in 
the new settlements, where the people have just 
begun to build little log huts among the trees. 

he time for making maple sugar is in the | 
months of February and March, when the sap | 
begins to move up the tree, but before the buds 
begin to grow. 

The first thing is to prepare for tapping the 
trees. Troughs are made for each tree, that will 
hold nearly a pailful apiece. Then the spouts 
are to be made, in which the sap runs from the 
tree. These are made differently according to 
the different ways of tapping. Sometimes a 
sharp tapping iron is used, shaped like a chisel, 
only in the form of a half circle. The spout is 
made of the same shape, by scooping out a piece 
of pine, and making one end sharp. to go into 
the tree, where a place has been made by the tap- 
ping iron. A little hole is cut in the tree, with 
a hachet, just above the spout, and the sap comes 
dripping down into the trough. Sometimes, a 
small round hole is bored in the tree, and a hol- 
low tube, like a quill, made of elder, is put in, for 
a spout. 

Then, somewhere among the trees, a place is 
prepared for boiling the sap. A large kettle is 
hung up, and a fire built under it. Near the fire 
is the great sap trough, hollowed out from a large 
log of pine. The men go with pails, and gather 
the sap from the little troughs, under the trees, 
and put it into the great trough, by the fire.— 
Then it is dipped out into pailfuls, as it is wanted, 
and put in the great kettle, to boil. 

Many a long winter evening have I spent, 
making sap-spouts, with my brothers, while my 
father was making the troughs. And many a 
bright, but sharp morning, have we all been run- 
ning on the snow crust, with our pails, to gather 
the sap. The fire was built before sunrise, and 
kept burning, till its blaze, in the evening, made 
the trees shine, and played at cross-fire with the 
moon in making shadows. Sometimes it rained, 
and then we sheltered ourselves under a little 
shed of oak barks, built for the purpose. I was 
often set to watch the kettle, lest the sap should 
boil over. When I saw it rising, I was to hasten 
and pour in some cold sap, which would settle it 
down again. I used to carry, in ‘my pocket or 
bosom, a copy of ‘‘ Watts’ Divine Songs, for 
Children,” or, sometimes, ‘“‘ Mrs. Rowe’s Devout 
Exercises,” or ‘* Addison’s Spectator,” and watch 








every leisure chance to read a little. ‘* Pope’s 
Messiah”’ I learned by heart, at the sap trough, 
one evening, by the light of the fire. And I 
once got a scolding, because I was so engaged in 
reading, that I let the sap boil over. 

When the sap has been boiled a good while, 
it becomes sweeter and sweeter, and turns toa 
reddish color. First, it becomes sirrup, then 
molasses, and at last, sugar. When it is becom- 
ing sugar, it is stirred round with a ladle, till it 
runs into grains, like common brown sugar, or, 
sometimes it is cooled in tir and earthen vessels, 
and made into cakes, like tallow. 

[Youth’s Temperance Lecturer. 








OBITUARY 


HENRY PUTNAM. 

Died in Leicester, Henry, son of Capt. Salmon 
Putnam, aged 4 years. 

This interesting child had suffered much, from 
various diseases during most of his short life. He 
manifested a very deep sense of Religion. Often, 
when he sat down to eat, he would invoke a bles- 
sing on the food, with peculiar reverence and 
propriety. He seemed conscientious in regard 
to his own conduct; and expressed strong disap- 
probation of what he regarded as sinful in the 
conduct of others, while he placed peculiar value 
on tracts or paintings of a religious character, 
he cast from him as worthless those which were 








brother, he would not be such a brother as John 
is ; for I never should see him, and could not know 
when I did perform the will of his Father in a man- 
ner pleasing to him. 

Mother. Truly he would be different, but of 
more value to you than ary earthly brother can be. 
Although you may not see him, he is ever present 
with you. Hesees when you do right and when 
you do wrong; and if he perceives that you really 
desire to love him with all your heart, he will 
.grant you his Holy Spirit toenable you so to do. 


Emma. But will Christ permit so small achild 
to be his sister ? 
Mother. He not only will permit, but desires 


you to come now while in youth and be forever 
blest. I must leave you now, my dear child, to 
attend to some important business, and I hope 
the present opportunity will not be lost, but that 
you will retire to your own room, and ask Jesus 
to teach you how to do the will of his Father ; so 
that you may indeed become his sister. 8. E. 





THE NURSERY. 








~~ From the Presbyterian. 
CHILDREN SHOULD LOVE THEIR PARENTS. 
See that mother, how she presses the little in- 
fant to her bosom, while she nourishes it on her 
breast! Seethat father,with what cheerfulness he 
enters hislowly dwelling, wiping the sweat from his 
brow, to fulfil the pleasing task of dividing with 





light or frivolous. On different occasions, while 


‘in comfortable health, he intimated that he should 


not continue long in this world, and said, he 
wished to go to heaven and ‘‘ live with God.” 

Just before he breathed his last, he requested 
his mother to deposit some of his play things 
in the drawer, and to give his little books and 
prints to a younger brother, and another article 
which he prised to a little cousin. 

Having done this, he said ‘‘ Done—done—done. 
I am sleepy, my father, turn me over.”” Without a 
further struggle, his spirit took its flight, it is be- 
lieved, to that God with whom he wished to live. 


(Communicated. 








RELIGION. 








From the S. S. Treasury. 

HOW TO BECOME THE SISTER OF CHRIST. 

‘* Dear mother, I wish I had been the sister of 
Jesus Christ,”’ said Emma C., an intelligent little 
girl of about six years old, as she roused herself 
from the posture, in which she had been sitting for 
several minutes in silence. 

Mother. Why, my dear, do you wish that ? 

Emma. Because, mother, then it would be ea- 
sy to love him, which I now find very difficult 
to do. 

Mother. But there is a way, my child, by 
which you may even now become his sister, for 
you know he is not dead, but has ascended up on 
high. j 

‘ew. What, can I become the sister of Je- 
sus, whenhe is in heaven and upon earth? How 
can this be, mother? Are you in earnest ? 

Mother. Yes, my dear, what I tell you is true, 
and if you willturnto Matt. xii. 50, you may read 
for yourself the passage, which confirms what I 
have just said. 

Emma. O, here it is, ‘‘ For whosoever doeth 
the will of my Father, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother.”” But what is meant mother 
by ‘‘ whosoever doeth the will of my Father ?”’ 

Mother. Probably he that obeys the commands 
of God ‘‘ with a cheerful heart and willing mind.” 
Suppose, for instance, your father should com- 
mand you to perform something which was contra- 
ry to your own wishes, yet could you not gladly 
do what he requested, because it was your father 
who desired it ? 


Emma. Certainly I should. 


Mother. Well, this would be doing the will of 
your earthly parent, in the same manner as the 
will of God is to be done. 


Emma. But mother, even if Christ were my 


them the hard earned fruits of his daily toils! 
These things are as they ought to be, and agree- 
able to the dictates of nature and religion. For 
how ‘‘canamother forget her sucking child !’’ or 
a father not provide for his own house! unless (as 
the apostle says) ‘‘he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel.” 

But see the scene reversed, and the babe grown 
up. Observe the stripling at last come to man’s 
estate and well fitted by his personal exertions, not 
only to earn to himself a comfortable subsistence, 
but to spare a little toward the comfort and sup- 
port of his aged parents, whose days of activity 
are past, and who are now bending beneath a load 
of accumulated years. Yet see them sitting ne- 
glected and forlorn over the dying embers, a prey 
to the chilling attendants of poverty and want! 
while the darling boy, to whom they had looked up 
for protection and support, is throwing away at 
once his time and money at the table of the gam- 
bler, or spending his earnings with his dissolute 
companions over the intoxicating bowl. These 
things are most assuredly not as they ought to be. 

Ungrateful and unfeeling mortal! are you not 
sensible that the authors of your being, under God, 
have anatural claim on you for a little of that pro- 
perty which you so heedlessly squanderd? and 
what have your poor old parents done to merit such 
treatment? Is the tender care with which they 
nursed you in the days of helpless infancy to be 
thus repaid by neglect and indifference? Are the 
pains they took to rear you, and the comforts they 
denied themselves, in order to give you an educa- 
tion equal to your station, or rather beyond what 
they could well afford, to be rewarded by contempt 
and wretched poverty in all its varied forms! 

Is it because they watched for your welfare, 
toiled for your ease, and denied themselves so 
many of the comforts and conveniences of life in 
order that their, alas! too much indulged child 
might have his heart’s desire and want for nothing, 
that now he turns his back upon them in the day 
of adversity, and adds tothe load of secret griefs, 
that most bitter of all, the heart-rending consid- 
eration that they are so treated by. the son of their 
fondest hopes? 

Cruel and unthinking monster! for where now 
is thy boasted reason? Go to the irrational cre- 
ation, and learn from them, merely from the im- 
pulse of natural instinct, to act otherwise. 

‘* From the creatures of God let man learn 
wisdom, and apply to himself the instruction they 

ive. 
ene Be grateful to thy father, for he gave thee life; 
and to thy mother, for she sustained thee. 
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Youth’s Companion. 














‘* Forget not thy helpless infancy, nor the fro-; 
wardness of thy youth, and indulge the infirmities 





fore, to do without butter, (an article of which he 
was particularly fond,) if his father would give 


of thy aged parents; assist and support them in} him six and a quarter cents a month for this sa- 


the decline of life. 


crifice. As his father thought it would promote 


‘*So shall their hoary heads go down to the|his health, as well as cultivate a benevolent spi- 


grave in peace; and thine own children, in reve- 
rence of thy example, shall repay thy piety with 
filial love.” 

‘Lo! the young stork * his duteous wing prepares 
His aged sire to feed with constant cares; 

O’er hills and dales his precious load conveys, 

And the great debt of filial duty pays; 

Grateful return! by nature’s self design’d, 

A fair example set to human kind. 

Shouldst thou refuse thy parents needful aid, 

The very stock might the foul crime upbraid: 

Be mindful how they rear’d thy tender youth; 

Bear with their frailties, serve them still with truth: 
So may’st thou with long life and peace be blest, 

Till Heav’n shall call thee to eternal rest!” 





* Storks live to a very advanced age; the conse- 
quence of which is, that their limbs grow feeble, their 
feathers fall off and they are no ways capable of pro- 
viding for their own food or safety. Being birds of | 
passage, they are under another inconvenience also, 
which is, that they are not able to remove themselves 
from one country to another at the usual season. In 
all these circumstances, it is reported, their young ones 
assist them, covering them with their wings, and 
nourishing them with the warmth of their bodies; 
even bringing them provisions in their beaks, and 
carrying them from place to place on their backs, or 
supporting them with their wings; in this manner re- 
turning as muchas lies in their power, the care which 
was bestowed on them when they were young ones in 
the nest. A striking example of filial piety inspired 
by instinct; from which reason itself need not be 
ashamed to take example! 





MISCELLANY. 








A SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER’S TEST. 
A Sabbath school teacher, on his return from | 


\ 


a teacher’s meeting, was heard to say, ‘‘ If I must | 
stay at noon, I shall leave the school.” The} 
teachers had decided that evening, tohold the 
school at noon, and in order to secure punctuality | 
on the part of the teachers, it was proposed, for 
those who lived at a distance, to remain during 
the infermission, and thus be in readiness to re-| 
ceive their classes, at the appointed hour of; 
opening the school. Now it occurred to me, that | 


rif, he readily promised the reward. In this way, 
the little boy obtained his twenty-five cents in 
four months. 

The children in Massachusetts must be inter- 
ested, to know that the books, giving a history of 
the wants and destitution of the world, which they 
have sent into the Valley of the Mississippi, have 
exerted an important influence, in exciting the 
benevolent spirit which now begins to manifest 
itself among the recipients of their bounty. 

S. S. Visiter.] A Frienp or Cuitpren. 





A LITTLE DEAF AND DUMB BOY. 

A minister residing about seven miles from 
Manchester, Eng. went with a gentleman to the 
deaf and dumb asylum in London. “There was a 
little boy, they noticed, who had a very sweet 
countenance, who was deaf and dumb. The gen- 
tleman took a piece of chalk and wrote upon the 
wall the following questions. Who made the 
world? Notice the child’s answers. The child 
took the chalk and wrote upon the wall. ‘In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.” The gentleman then wrote, Why did 
our Saviour come into this lost and ruined world? 
His reply was. ‘‘ God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish but have eter- 
nal life.’”” He then wrote, My child, why did 
God make me with the faculties of speech and 
hearing, while he deprived you of them?’ 

The child hesitated, and burst into tears, and 


_| wrote upon the board, ‘‘ Even so Father, for so it 


seemed good in thy sight.” Truly a most beau- 
tiful reply for achild, considering he did not know 
the questions that were to be put to him. 
[Communicated. 


POWER OF RELIGION. 

‘My Father.’ says Cecil, ‘had a religious 
servant.—I frequently cursed and reviled him. 
He would only smile on me. That went to my 
heart. I felt that he looked on me as a deluded 
creature. I felt that he thoughthe had something 
which I knew not how to value, and that he was 





this Sabbath school teacher, and of course, all| therefore greatly my superior. I felt that there 
who test their love to the Sabbath school by this | 5 @ real dignity in his conduct. : It made me ap- 
rule, and find that the loss of ameal, weighs more | Pe@t little in my own eyes. If he had conde- 
than their interest in the Sabbath school; all such, | scended to argue with me, I could have cut some 
I do not say ought to leave their classes, but I figure—at least by comparison—wretched as it 
do say, they ought seriously to ponder the ex-| would have been. He drew me once to hear Mr. 
ample of that Saviour, whom it may be, they pro-| Whitfield. I was seventeen or eighteen years 
fessto love; when he fasted, and wept, and pray- | old. It had no sort of religious effect on me, nor 
ed whole nights, for the salvation of a world lying | had the preaching of any man in my unconverted 
in wickedness. Ay—even for them, state. My religion began in contemplation. 

Let me say to all such ;—Beloved teachers, 
count not any self-denial too great, which you may 
be called to make for your classes, provided it | A little girl was sent by her benevolent mother, 
trenches not upon other and higher duties. And | to carry some articles of comfort toa poor woman 
whenever you are disposed to think that you are | in the neighborhood, who, although a professor 
laboring beyond measure, for the conversion of) of religion, had long neglected public worship.— 
your class, just then think again of the labors and | On seeing the child, the woman said she had heard 
sacrifices of the same Saviour, and then you will! that the lady gave Bibles to the poor, and she 
have a more adequate and complete conception of | wished one might be given to her, for the old one 
your own short coming, and be led to the appro-|she had, was so worn, that she was obliged to 
priate confession, ‘‘ 1 am an unprofitable servant ; | guess it out. The child returned home full of 








EFFECT OF EARLY EDUCATION. 


{ have done no more than it was my duty to do.”’ 
[S. S. Fisiter. 
A LITTLE BOY IN ILLINOIS. 

The little children in Illinois are beginning to 
make personal sacrifices, to obtain the means of 
aiding the work of sending the privileges of the 
gospel to perishing heathen children. A boy, 7 
or 8 years old, living in Carrolton, Illinois, hand- | 
ed me twenty-five cents, a few days since, re-| 
questing me to buy two Testaments with it, and | 
send them to heathen children. When he went | 
out of the room, his father informed me how the 
little boy had obtained his twenty-five cents.— | 
Of his own accord, he promised some months be- | 





earnestness to have a Bible givento the poor wo- 
man—stating as a reason, that the woman was 
obliged to guess out the words ofthe Bible she 


owned; and, said the child, ‘‘ I am afraid, mother, 


she does not guess it right, for she never goes to 


| meeting !”’ 





THE BENEVOLENT GIRL. 

At the anniversary of the Orphan Asylum Socte- 
ty, held in the City Hotel, New York, a little 
girl, apparently about eight years ofage, present- 
ed an earthen jar, in which was an aperture for 
receiving money, and earnestly requested the 
ladies to break it, and count the money she had 


collected for httle orphans, since the last anniver- 


ry ——. 


sary. ‘Nosooner said than done!’ when out flew 
sixpences and cents, to the amount of nine dol- 
lars. 





Time.—The Christian professes to give his 
whole time to the Lord; therefere, he who wastes 
a moment of time, robs his Maker of his just due. 
Nothing is lost easier than time—nothing harder 
to find. 





Maxims.—When angry, count ten before you 
speak ; if very angry, a hundred. 

Never buy what you do not want because it is 
cheap. 








POETRY. 








[From the Vermont Chronicle.] 

I HAVE LOST MY MOTHER. 
Jesus, I have lost my Mother, 
She was sick, and she is dead; 
I have one dear little brother, 
Weeping with me by the bed. 
When I wept she would console me, 
Smile and kiss me to relieve: 
Now I weep—-she does not hear me, 
Cheering smiles she cannot give. 
Calling sweetly, she would say, 
Little daughter, come to me; 
Come and read, or come and play, 
Happy as the busy bee. 
Sometimes pain would seize my head, 
Or my little limbs would ache; 
She would lay me on the bed, 
Or a little couch would make. 
Often at the close of day, 
On her bosom I would lean, 
Go with her to kneel and pray, 
Where we never could be seen. 
She would teach me how to pray, 
Tell me I must come to Thee; 
Now I come without delay, 
Asking what is good for me. 
Tell me, Jesus, what to do; 
Mother now is in the grave, 
Tell me where to stay or go, 
O thou Mighty One to save ! 
Who will make my little clothes? 
Who will get me meat and bread? 
Who will love me when I ache? 
Who will fix me in the bed? 
Who will sit and hear me read? 
Who will teach me how to pray? 
Who will hold my aching head? 
Who will guide me through the day? 


Jesus, may I go and see her? 
May my little brother go? 

See her smile, and hear her speak, 
As she did when here below? 





A WORD TO THE YOUNG. 

Little Children, all attend, 

Hear the counsels of a friend— 

Lay aside your sports and play, 
Listen well to what I say. 

l was once as young as you, 
Friends I had and parents too ; 
Fields were green, and skies were bright, 
Griefs were tew, and cares were light. 
Then, like other little boys, 

I had books, and tasks, and toys ; 
Lov’d to slide, and learn’d to spell, 
Wrote—and some thought--pretty well. 
Then how long the months did seem, 
Now they vanish like a dream,) 

ears! how slow I thought they ran, 
** Shall I ever be a man ?” 
Years rolled on, as rolls the sun, 

I was quickly twenty-one :— 

Swifter still they seem’d to fly ; 
Forty years are now gone by! 

Forty years! I scarce can see, 
Where the twenty last can be! 

I’ve been running here and there, 
Full of bustle, toil and care. 
Forty years! I scarce can tell, 

Which of these I’ve manag’d well; 
Much I’ve done, that I ought not, 
Much I should have done—forgot. 
Something I have learn’d, ’tis true, 
But, methinks—if young as you, 
I'd do better than before, 











Trifle less, and study more. [ Temp. Lecturer- 








van mere 











